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For the Parterre. 
TO THE BALLOON, 
Voy’ger of Ether’s waveless sea! 
Why is thy vagrant sail unfurled; 
Is it to woo with careless glee, 
The breezes of another worid? 
Say? dost thou spread thy airy pride 
To coast the purple heaven, 
When on the midnight ocean wide 
A thousand meteor vessels ride, 
Before the whiriwind driven! 


Or wouldst thou with advent’rous oar, 
Yon group of sparkling isles explore, 
Guided by Summer's beacon bright, 
New light upon the bill of mght; 

Far, far, above the thunder’s crash, 
Beyond the lightning’s livid flash, 
With reefless sail pursue thy way, 
And haven in the home of day? 


Or wouldst thou steer with humbier helm 
Around our own revolving sphere, 
To view this variegated realm 
Just brightened by the youthful year, 
Careering in the clouds of gloom* 
Sublime, majesticly, 
And floating, ’mid the bolts of doom; 
Or sailing in the rain-bow bloom, 
That cheers the weeping sky; 


a 


*It is observed that the heavens assume a dar- 
ker appearance in proportion to the distance we 
advance from the surface of the earth, and it is 
therefore rationally concluded from this and 
other circumstances, that if we could ascend 
above our atmosphere the sky would become 


perfectly black. 








Or lowlier wouldst thou trace the earth, 
At embryo nature’s earliest birth, 
When breathe the matins airs of May 
To fan the blushing cheek of Day, 
When wakes the vi’let of the vale, 

To hear the black-bird’s dulcet tale, 
And mountain, wood, and wild cascade, 
Laugh, in their summer pomp arrayed. 


What beings do those orbits hold 


Who peal such symphonies divine? 


Are they of gross material mould 


Or spirits of a heavenly line? 


Are they the brood of toil and care, 


And mutable delight; 


Or do they breathe celestial air 
And feed ou. fruits immortal there, 


And dwell in bow’rs of light? 


Is theirs the land as poets say, 

Uf stormless skies and changeless day, 
Where Hope is paradised in truth 

And virtue smiles in endless youth; 
Where cherish’d Love his haloes shed 
Around enraptured Beauty’s head, 
Aad Pleasure’s radiant touch expires 
In the full blaze of Rapiure’s fires. 


Companion of thy way, I’d rove 


On eagie plume sublimely soaring, 


Where seraphs o’er their lyres of love 


Their souls of melody are pouring; 


To gaze, to wonder and to weep 


the tear of ecstacy, 
Where spirits ceaseless vigils keep 
and slumber’s dews torget to steep, 
The bright unwearied eye;—— 


Yes, J would jeave this dusky clime, 
This point of space, this throne of time, 
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This portal of perdition’s gloom, 

This field of death, this living tomb, 

To seek the blissful world on high, 

The fount of immortality, 

And dwell within the Ft-rr.?. dome, 

The weary’s rest, the wanderer’s home. 
V. 


LADIES OF CANADA. 


[The following curious extract on the man- 
ners and customs of our Canada female neigh 
bours, is taken from the Travels of Professor 
Kalm, a Swedish gentleman who visited North 
America about seventy years since. A few of the 
remarks may not perhaps be lost upon our ladies 


‘ The ladies in Canada are generally of 
two kinds: some come over from France, 
and the rest natives. The former possess 
the politeness peculiar to the French na- 
tion; the latter may he divided into those 
of Quebec and Montreal. The first of 
these are equal to the French ladies in 
good-breeding, having the advantage of 
frequently conversing with the French 
gentlemen and ladies, who come every 
summer. with the king’s ships, and stay 
several weeks at Quebec. but seldom go 
to Montreal. The ladies of this last place 
are accused by the French of partaking 
too much of the pride of the !ndians, and 
of being much wanting in French good- 
breeding. What I have mentioned above 
of their dressing their head too assiduous- 
ly, is the case with all the ladies through- 
out Canada. Their hair is always curled, 
even when they are at howe ina dirty 
jacket, and short coarse petticvat, that 
does not reach half way down. On those 
days when they pay or receive visits, 
they dress so gayly, that one is a!most in- 
duced to think their parents posessed 
the greatest dignities in the state. The 
Frenchmen, who consifered things in 
their true light, complained very much 
that a great part of the ladies in Canada 
had got into the pernicious custom of ta- 
king too much care of their dress, and 
sjuandering all their fortunes, and more, 
upon it, instead of sparing something for 
future times. They are no less attentive 
to have the newest fashions; and they 
laugh at each other, when they are not 
dressed to each other’s fancy. But what 
they get as new fashions, are grown old, 
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coming but once every year from thence, 
the people in Canada consider that ag the 
new fashion for the whole year, which the 
neople on board brought with them, or 
which they imposed upon them as new, 
The ladies in Canada, and especially at 
Montreal, are very ready to laugh at any 
blunders strangers make in speaking: but 
they are very excusable. People laugh 
at what appears uncommon and ridicu- 
lous. In Canada nobody ever hears the 
French language spoken by any but 
Frenchmen; for strangers seldom come 
thither, and the [Indians are naturally 
too proud to learn French, but oblige the 
French to learn their language. From 
hence it naturally follows, that the nice 
Canada ladies cannot hear any thing un- 
common without laughing at it. One of 
the first questions they propose to a 
stranger is, whether he is married? The 
The next how he likes the ladies in their 
country; and whether he thinks them 
handsomer than those of his own country? 
And the third, Whether he will take one 
home with him? There are some diffe- 
rences between the ladies of Quehec, 
and those of Montreal; those of the last 
place seemed to be generally handsomer 
than those of the former. Their behaviour 
likewise seemed to me to be somewhat 
teo free at Quebec, and of a more be- 
coming modesty at Montreal. The ladies 
at Quebec, especially the unmarried ones, 
are not very industrious. A girl of eigl- 
teen is reckoned very poorly off, if she 
cannot enumerate at least twenty lovers. 
These young ladies especially those of 
a higher rank. get up at seven, and dress 
till nine, drinking their coffee at the same 
time. When they are dressed, they place 
themselves near a window that opens it- 
to the street take up some needle work, 
and sew a stitch now and then; but turn 
their eyes into the street most of tke time. 
When a young fellow comes in, whether 
they are acquainted with him or not, they 
immediately lay aside their work, sit 
down by him, and begin to chat, laugh. 
joke, and invent double-entendres; and 
this is reckoned being very witty. In this 
manner they frequently pass the whole 
day, leaving their mothers to do all the 
business in the house. In Montreal, the 





and laid aside in France; for the ships 


girls are not quite so volatile, but more 
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industrious. They are always at their 
needle-work or doing some necessary bu- 
siness in the house. ‘They are likewise 
cheerful and content; and nobody can 
say that they want either wit, or charms. 
Their fault is, that they think too well of 
themselves. However, the daughters of 
people of all ranks, without exception, go 
to market, and carry home what they 
have bought. They rise as soon, and go 
to bed as late as any of the people in the 
house. I have been assured that in gene- 
ral, their fortunes are not considerable: 
which are rendered still more scarce by 
the number of children, and the small re- 
venues in a house. The girls at Montreal 
are very much displeased that those at 
Quebec get husbands sooner than they. 
The reason of this is, that many young 
gentlemen who come over from France 
with the ships, are captivated by the la- 
dies at Quebec, and marry them; but as 
these gentlemen seldom go up to Mon- 
treal, the girls there are not often so 
happy as those of the former place.’ 





An Irish mason walking along with his 
hod on his shoulder, perceived a Receipt- 
book fall out of a gentleman’s pocket just 
before him. Paddy picked it up, and ob- 
serving a note sticking between the leaves, 
he took it to himself, and then called 
very honestly after the owner. “ Now 
halt a bit, man! See here’s your book that 
ye dropt on the pavement, but somebody 


has stolen a fifty dollar bill out of it.” 
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For the Parterre. 
TO THE WOOD. PECKER. 
Yes! those rude tones were sweet to the soul of 
reflection, 
For they brought back the shadow of days that 
were by; 
And while they awaken’d the fond recollection, 
They banished a tear from the fount of the eye. 


How dear, when the years of our childhood have 
faded, 


And the noon-tide of life ‘gins to beam on our 
way, 
When the white-pinioned hours by sorrow are 
shaded, 


= clouds of Misfortune have darkened the 
ay, 
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‘low dear to indulge in the lov’d retrospection, 

Of times that have fled in the race of the sun; 

To dwell on those scenes of departed Affection, 

Those past ties of Friendship, which death has 
undone. 


And while the full heart, from its deepest reces- 
ses 

Uncages a sigh, that those scenes are no more, 

How blest, to be lu! I’d in warm Fancy’s caresses, 

And feel, for a moment, the bliss that is o’er. 


Sweet bird of the wood—where the Dryad re- 
poses, 

Thou tell’st me that pleasure once taught me 
to stray; 

That { slept in a bower of spice-breathing roses, 

But alas! all those roses have withered away. 


When I hear thee, soft tapping the tempest-worn 
willow, 

I think of those days when I lov’d to recline, 

Thrown careless along, on my n.oss-covered pil. 
low, 

And drink in those soul-moving murmurs of 
thine. 


I think of those tiines, which Remembrance en- 
dearing, 

Still hails, the memento of pleasure and pain, 

When I watch’d thee, now gaily before me ap- 
pearing, 

Now, half hidden, climbing the oak-tree again. 


Repeat those lov’d sounds,—they are language 
possessing 
A power that ne’er can be misunderstood; 
Then, sweet woodland rover, the wanderer’s 
blessing 
Shail rest on the bird of the bright crimson 
hood. 
MONTALDO. 
Philadelphia, May 5th, 1817. 





A drunken sailor passing a house, 
not long since, when some gentlemen 
were looking at him, he turned around 
and observed to them, “ I'd have you 
know, gentlemen, that it was | who help- 
ed to put cut the fire in this house when 
it was burnt down about ten years ago.”’ 





THE SCIENCE OF SCOLDING. 


In the course of my reading, I do n 
recollect to have met with a dissertatic 
or essay on the art or science of Scoldin 
yet it seems to stand foremost among t’ 
ruling passions of the female sex. The 
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scold, in the roaring of her boisterous 
pipes, as in the soft thrills of a Tenducci 
or Leonni: and I have heard some phy- 
sicians assert, that it was not only con- 
stitutional, but of essential benefit in ma- 
ny cases, for clearing the organs, and 
bringing them to a proper tone. 
Tam induced to give credit to this o- 
pinion, by being acquainted with a lady 
of fortune, who rises early every day, to 
give vent to those superiluous vocal arti- 
culations, which I have some reason to 
believe would otherwise choak her. She 
keeps two female domestics, whose voca 
tions are different,—one is employed in 
the usual household business; the other’s 
business is the superintendance of the la 
dy’s children, as she calls them—they 
consist of a monkey, a lap-dog, a parrot, 
a squirrel and a cat. To keep these 
cleau and under proper subordination, is 
alaborious task. To proceed progres 
sively:—as soon as the lady rises in the 
morning, she pays a visit to poor Joan. 
who probably is scouring the parlour, or 
making the fire. All is certainly wrong; 
the boards are the colour of mahogany, 
and she has smoaked the whole house; 
with many faults, too foolish to mention; 
which affords her a fine field for expand 
ing her lungs, and giving a full scope to 
her vociferous powers, inthe art of scold- 
ing. Having pursued poor Juan up and 
down the house, where every thing is sure 
to be out of order, and which extends the 
scope of her critical observations, she 
then repairs to the nursery, and Margery 
is tutored in turns—Caesar (the name of 
the monkey) has not been combed— 
her lap-dog, she is certain wants washing, 
the squirrel’s nuts are musty, and the 
cat is starved—though they can scarce 
waddle for fat. But when she comes to 
the parrot, she can scarcely collect words 
sufficient to express her ire: and J 
have more than once thought she would 
have been suffucated with her own ideas. 
‘Poll has made no progress in her jearn- 
ing, and therefore she has no further oc- 
casion for Margery’s services,” and dis- 
misses her every morning, though she has 
remained with her a year, after beinz 
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This is one species of regular scolding: 
but there are many others, though ‘they 
have not soimmediately fallen under my 
observation. I think. however, they may 
be divided into the following classes, ” 
‘Fhe Constitutional Scolds who clears 
her lungs for the benefit of her health. 
The beautiful Scold, who is put out of 
temper, and excited to wrath the whole 
ilay,because she could nut bring her com- 
plexion to its wonted pitch of perfection 
The Authoritative Scold, who disem- 
bogues her spleen to support her dignity, 
and will not submit to the least infringe- 
nent upon her prerogative. ‘ 
The Patriotic Scold, who bellows forth 
for the good of the country, and who 
may probably write a great history, to 
display her great knowledge of the con- 
stitution, and support her party principles. 
The dramatic Scold, or Green-room 
Shrew, who jealous of another’s theatri- 
cal fame, or number of her conquests, 
endeavors to convince the world, she can 
rant off the stage as well as on it. 
The Inebriate Scold, is one, who by 
the fumes of strong waters, is wrouglit 
up toa fit of phrenzy, in which she dis. 
plays the powers of natural and real spir- 
its. 
And last, though not the least upon 
this list, is the Billingsgate Scold, who 


ar 


makes a thriving trade of her great pow- 
ers of vehement oratory, as may be evin- 
ced, in the person of Joan Slender ‘oth- 
erwise Brazen.) She may be stiled, with 
propriety, a Professional Virago. 

There are many scolds of inferior class- 
es, but they are all twigs of these seve- 
ral branches, and may be easily traced to 
their sources. 

However beneficial scolding may be to 
some constitutions, and however gratify- 
ing to others, if a tax was levied upon 
scolds of every denomination, as the 
scolds, vixens, termagents, shrews and 
viragoes of the age are very numerous, 
1 doubt not but it would produce a very 
considerable sum, such as would enable 
us soon to pay off our debts. (ne pecul- 
iar advantage would attend this tax, which 
is, that, in direct opposition to all oth- 


paid her wages at the end of every week,/ers, it would greatly accumulate even 


and ordered to pack up her cloaths and 


in collecting, as it cannot be supposed 
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her money upon this occasion, though 
strictly according to law, without bel- 
lowing a breeze at the collector, and 
thereby much more pay him for his trou- 
ble. ‘The tax upon swearing would be 
nothing to compare to its for where there 
is one professed swearer, there are at 
least ten whose renown is perfectly es 
tablished as vixens, who would sooner 
art with their lives, than the liberty ol 
vociferating according to the termagent 
system. In this refined age, it is earnest- 
ly wished that the number would decrease. 
and in the next be totally annihilated, 
is the sincere wish of 


PATRUUS, 
eee 
Por the Parterre. 
TOHENRY. 


The morning’s dewy smile how clear, 
How bright the blaze of noon; 

1 love them both, but far more dear, 

Sweet evening’s twinkling stars uppear, 
Or mildly beaming moon, 


Then by the side of him I love 
>Tis luxury to stray; 
To wander through the woodland grove, 
Or on the streamlet’s banks to rove, 
And talk the hours away. 


Y’ve gazed on many a splendid scene 
Of nature’s beautious face; 

The mountain dark, the valley green, 

The torrent rough, the brook serene, 
And thought that all had grace. 


But there’s a little grassy mound, 
Where stands an aged tree, 

Search all the varied world around, 

Within its space could not be fourd 
A spot so dear to me. 


For, it was there, at evening hour, 
That last 1 met my love; 

And I would leave the halis of pow’r, 

And fly from Pleasure’s rosy bower 
Round that lone spot to rove. 


Celestial Love! thy potent charm 
Can cheer a dungeon’s gioom; 

Thy smile can arctic deserts warm, 

Thy magic glance hush fear’s alarm, 
And grief’s dark night illume. 


Sweet power! to hear thy suppliant deign, 
To me thy joys impart; 
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I ask not wealth nor wide domain,— 
I scorn them both;—give me to reign 
The Quecen of Henry’s heart. 


ADELAIDE. 
Philadelphia May 4th, 1817, 
PROGRESS OF LOVE. 
Letter V. 


Messrs Editors, 

Since my last I have been twice in com- 
pany with Marian. On Thursday even- 
ing she returned our visit, and on Friday 
we took a delightful afternoon’s walk, a 
short distance trom the city, to the ele- 
vant seat of Mr. P - These two in- 
terviews have only served to increase the 
strength of my attachment. Upon first 
introduction to this lady she appeared ex- 
tremely engaging, and as our acquain- 
tance has matured so many beauties of 
wind and manners have unfolded them- 
selves that | am now scmetimes led to 
conclude she almost transcends perfec- 
tion. 

But enough of this. Although I delight 
to sing her praise, yet] am not by any 
means insensible that others are not 
equally pleased with listening to it. On 
Monday evening last I agaia called at 
Mr. E—~—’s, but was informed to my 
surprise, that Marian had gene into tie 
country. How long does she intend to re- 
main there? | enquired of the servant. 
The Girl laughed. perhaps at the earn- 
estness with which I made the enquiry, 
or rather as I conceiye, ':e ause she ima- 
gened there was more in it tar the mere 
solicitude of Friendship. | was informed 
that she was on a visit to a uear relation 
who was extremely ill, and t! at the date 
of her probable return was uncertain. 

Hitherto, when one interview had ex- 
pired, | had amused the subsequent time 
in anticipations of another. But now, 
weeks, perhaps months were to elapse be- 
fore I should again have an opportunity 
of seeing and conversing with her who is 
the pride of her sex. 

Every thing now wore a different as- 
pect. What was before pleasing be- 
came tedious or tiresome. ‘I'he flute, to 
which I had lately been bestowing so 
much attention, was now thrown aside, 








as the incentive to learn it was absent. 
IMy dancing master said I steyzed so 
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heavily that my legs must certainly be 
asleep, and declared I had forgotten all 
his figures. My mother observed that | 
had lost all appetite, and that I was re- 
markably silent. I must be unwell. | 
coincided, as I did not wish any to sus- 
pect the real cause. Accordingly, teas 
and various mixtures were prescribed, and 
I could not avoid smiling to myself at 
such extraordinary cures for the heart- 
ache. Huge doses of the first I was oblig 
ed to swallow to preserve appearances, 
but the others I took good care should be 
disposed of in some other way more agree- 
able to my taste. 


To be deprived of her company which 
was my chief delight was not easily to be 
borne, but to be debared from any com- 
munication for the probable time of her 
absence, was insupportable. These con- 
siderations determined me to cominit an 
error for which [ cannot forgive mysel 
—To write toher. My passion had hith- 
erto heen confined to sighs and tender 
- mag which I had every reason to be- 

ieve were well understood and duly an- 
swered. Now I determined to proceed 
more to the purpose. I had, in my opi- 
nion, heretofore been too timid and back- 
ward; it was necessary | should urge my 
suit. At ouce I would now declare my 
love, which could be doue much better 
upon paper, and receive a definite reply. 

Thus arguing with myself, before I re- 
turned to rest, I carried the candle into 
my study, sat down to my desk, and 
immediately began,—** My dear girl,” 
‘my dear girl,’—no; said [, erasing it, 
that is too much like friendship; it is tov 
moderate; love knows no medium; which 
is the most proper manner of commen- 
cing a billetdouw ? *« Most lovely crea- 
ture!’—no; that will not answer either, 
I dont admire the word creature; an an- 

et is so hyperbolical | know she would 

augh atit. Should [say most beautiful, 
or, charming she would think I wished 
to flatter her, and as flattery is insin- 
cere she might fancy my passion was 
mere dissimulation. At length, after 
blotting at least a dozen sheets of paper, 
I adopted the first, ‘My dear Girl,’ 
and as the first step is the only difficulty 
the letter progressed most admirably. 
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a true lover’s epistle. Now it was neces. 
to copy it in an elegant stile and ty 


7 
make some improvements in the language 


and sentiment. In performing this to my 


entire satisfaction upwards of two quires [ 


of paper were expended. Some were 


spoiled in the folding; in some a word | 
was mispelt, and in many there was an [| 


omission or erasure of a monosyllable: 
all insuperable objections. After much 
labour and transcribing, I obtained one 
to my mind, and then meditated so long 
over it, that, although it was yet early in 
the evening, I fellinto a gentle slumber, 


I was soon however awakened by a peal j 
of laughter at my side. Opening my eyes, 
several of my female ac. | 
quaintance diverting themselves witha | 
LT endeavored to get 7 - 
it from them before they had perused the | 


I observed 
copy of my letter. 


whole of it, and succeeded, 


It appear- 


ed that upon enquiring for me, they were | 
informed that [ was in the study, aud P 


took it into their heads to come and pay 
me a visit. They found me dozing 
among a number of papers aud it is not 
to be wondered that they should possess 
sufficient curiosity to read one of them. 
They were thus entertaining themselves 
finely at my expence, when I was arous- 
ed from my nap. 

It was a mortification to find my let- 
ter thus made known. But as I[ knew! 
should receive the credit of having written 
it whether it went or not, I sent it the 
next morning to the post. 


Three days were necessary to bring 
an answer. A long period of suspense il 
deed! Lawaited the third day with. im- 
patience, and the hour arriving when | 
was to receive a reply, I eagerly ran to 
the Post-Office and on the tip-toe of ex- 
pectation demanded if there were aby 
any letters? The Clerk examined and 
my heart palpitated with anxiety. “ No!” 
he exclaimed, as he returned to the wil 


When it was concluded it was indesdl 
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dow, and my spirits sank to the lowest} 


ebb of disappointment. 
found words I would again have request 


Could 1 have f 


ed him to look, but the exertion was !! | 


vain; my lips refused to give utterance. 
Various were my conjectures, Now ! 
was inclined to suspect that she hal 
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request: 
. was 1 
tterance: 
Now | 
she hall 


indesdmertreated my presumption with a merited 
| ie 


and contemptuous silence, but then she 
must be a Coquette, for her conduct has 
certainly not been discouraging. Again, 
I was disposed to persuade myself that 
some other cause might have retarded 
her reply until another mail. 

Next day I revisited the office, but 
with a heavy heart. The Clerk gave 
me a letter directed in a female hand! 
The surprise it occasioned was only equal 
to my joy! It almost turned my brain 
and I could scarcely credit my senses. I 
immediately returned home with the pre- 
cious treasure, and several times stop- 
ped in the street to take the letter from 
my pocket and assure myself that I was 
not deceived. Locking myself in my 
chamber, I pressed the happy billet to w 
lips and opened it with a trembling hand. 

What was my astonishment when I 
found myletter enclosed! Upon the invel- 
ope was culdly written, * You were lit- 
tle acquainted, sir, with the imprudence 
you were about to commit, or your own 
good sense would undoubtedly have dicta- 
ted another course of conduct. I there- 
fore return your note, and hope you will 
never act in a manner so inconsiderate 
again. If 1 am not offended, | assure you, 
sir, | am not pleased with sucha disclo- 
sure, when a few weeks acquaintance 
have scarcely given us an opportunity to 
know each other. It was, no doubt, writ- 
ten ina moment of thoughtlessness and 
without reflection.”” Mm. £. 

2.- ¢., 


yours &c. BIUS 


— 
For the Parterre. 
CHABADES. 

ist. 


My first is an impediment, 
My next an exclamation; 

My third for many a meal is sent, 
My whole, a man of station. 


EMMA. 


Qd. 


The first used for a nail’s oft seen, 
As is the next in course, 

And by the third ourselves we mean, 
Although the whole’s a horse. 


Q. & Co. 


THE PARTERRE, 


$d. 
A sarcasm and a country girl, 
If properly defined; 
A dang’rous weapon will unfurl, 
For war and death designed. 


WILLIAM, 


4th. 


Much noisy talk and an exclamation, 
For irony used in conversation, 
Will express a name 
Of immortal fame 
Whose lips have once ruled a nation. 
MARIA. 


{From many Charades offered in our letter- 
box, we have selected the above, answers to 
which may be given in our next. ] 


oe 


Letter from Waillawashecah, an Indian 
chief, to his people. 


In my last letter I gave you an ac- 
count of my journey, from our happy and 
favoured country, to this land of barba- 
rians. I found the whites in a most de- 
Snag state of ignorance. Very few 

new any thing about the art of hunting, 
and none pursue it for a livelihood!— 
Strange as it may seem, it is a fact that 
white men are almost entirely ignorant of 
the use of the bow! I expect to establish 
a schvol for the purpose of instructing 
them in archery. This ignorance of the 
civilized arts, l presume, is owing to their 
devoting their attention to such useless 
labours as building fine houses; making 
fine clothes; and labouring perpetual] 
upon the earth, making books, &c. all 
which 1s labour and time spent for unne- 
cessary purposes. They think nothing 
of spending whole weeks to make 4 soft 
bed to lie on, instead of using a bear skin. 
I intend to make an engagement to sup- 
ply these destitute and unfortunate crea- 
tures with several thousand bear and buf- 
falo skins. ‘They will often spend the 
wealth which it has cost them thirty years 
to accumulate, merely to make a fine 
house to live in! The reason of this folly 
is totally unaccountable, and still more 
astonishing, because they do not seem ig- 
norant of the art of making tents, or even 
wigwams. Their mode of living is very 
extravagant in every respect. ‘Their ta- 
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meats and herbs; but they are either bad 
of themselves or spoiled in cooking.— 
They have obtained the art of making ho- 
miny from some of our people, but they 
are destitute of all the other luxuries of 
our nation. ‘They all seem to be very 
sickly. and for that reason take physick 
during and after dinner; when they drink 
physick they bow to one another and say 
«your health sir,” which means may 
your physick make you well—lI believe 
it operates as a puke generally, and there. 
by, I suppose, cleans their stomachs.— 
The intercourse of the whites with the 
Indians has been of great advantage to 
them. They have copied several of our 
arts, and in several particulars adopted 
our manners, especially the ladies. Our 
mode of dress is adopted by the women, 
with some little alteration; like us, they 
go partly naked, but not so much so as 
ourselves, owing, | suppose to the rage 
for surrounding themselves with fantas- 
tick finery. They also paint in imitation 
of us, but with less taste. We put a 
greater quantity of colours on our faces 
than the white women, who use only red 
and white. 


The women have also imitated our prac- 
tice in wearing feathers in their caps. 


trinkets on their arms and necks; and 
rings in their ears. What is very curious 
is, that they wear none in their nose, 
where they can be more easily worn, and 
where they appear the most conspicuous. 
This, no doubt, is owing to a practice 
they have of taking snuff, or tobacco pow- 
der. Aring in the nose would be very 
much in the way of their snuff takers. 
It may, also, be partly owing to another 
practice which prevails among the whites, 
namely, the practice of kissing, or join- 
ing mouths together. Aringin the nose 
would be somewhat in the way of that 
operation; besides, the white women, un- 
like our squaws, are incessant talkers, 
and a ring in the nose mightin some de- 
gree obstruct the motion of the upper lip, 
and probably blister it by perpetual rub- 
ing. 

You will scarcely believe me, when | 
assure you that the men are in a state of 
the most abject and pitiable slavery to the 
women. ‘hey make the men work like 





brutes for them, while they are perfect- 


THE PARTERRE, 


ly idle, or only engaged in some frivoloy, 
amasement. The men wait on womey 
like slaves; help them at table; support 
them as they walk the streets; fan them 
like a servant boy; fetch them water, 
help them in and out the carriage; and 


it is said that they have oftei gone s 
far as to lay their coats in a puddle fory 


lady to walk over on. In short, they 


perform every menial service which the fy 
1 will do every B 


women require of them. 


thing in my power to ameliorate the con. [ 


dition of these wretched barbarians and 
have a strong notion to have some of my 
warriors sent on to learn them the use of 
the bow and instruct them in the art of 
hunting; making wigwams, mockasons, 
arrows, bows, &c. We have great reason, 
my children, to rejoice at our situation, 
when we compare it to the state of these 
barbarians. 
Great Spirit who has cast our iots in the 
land of civilization, happiness and free- 
dom. The great spirit bless you. 
W ALA WASHECAH, 


N. B. Order my squaw to provide an 4 


abundance of Kinikinick and dried corn 
fur next winter, and to make me a shot 
pouch of beaver skin. Also, direct her 


to make me plenty of mockasons and § 


leygins forthe winter. Also, to keep my 
youngest paupouse stretched upon a board 
a mouth longer, as I wish him to be as 


straight and handsome a warrior as pos f 


sible. 


He that seduously attends, pointedly f 
asks, calmly speaks, coolly answers and 
ceases when he has no more to say; 1810 
possession of some of the best requisites © 


of ‘man. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
S. for want of room, in our next, 
under consideration. 


Another attempt from D. may not be so ut 
successful, 


Is the favour of CALAN THA original? Should} 


it be, it certainly will receive attention. 


———— 


His second 


“ The Wanderer’s Reflections, No. 4,” camy 


too late for this number, 


Letter-boxes are placed at the PUBLICATION 


orrice,108 Race-street, and at Messrs. Pro 
basco and Justice’s 350 North Second-stret! 
where subscriptions and literary communicatio# 
can be received, 


CRO. sae 


Let us be thankful to the 





